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PEARL HARBOR 


Below is reprinted an account of Pearl Harbor which was published in this Report on November 10, 
1958. Also in this issue is an evaluation of General Douglas MacArthur, written in 1945 by the Chief of 
the British General Staff. 


DAN SMOOT 


Why? Why repeat this ancient history? Because every major problem today resulted directly from the 
treachery or tragic errors of the past. Unless we know the truth about what brought us to the present dan- 
gerous impasse in history, we will never find a way out. 


The lesson of major importance which we can learn from reviewing the catastrophic errors of govern- 
ment officials: it is dangerous folly for Americans to follow and support blindly the programs of their 
“chosen leaders.” 


6 Today is the seventeenth anniversary of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 


0. May 6, 1958, Congressman Clarence Cannon (Democrat, Missouri) while discussing a 
Bill on the floor of the House, suddenly began a commentary on the ‘Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 


a | bor, precipitating the last world war.’ 


_ Cannon said: 


“It is not a pleasant subject and little can be found in that catastrophic defeat that is of 
much credit to American arms. 


“But the most discreditable feature of it . . . is that it need not have happened, and would 
not have happened if . . . the Army and Navy had called a truce in their perpetual rivalry and 
cooperated in the face of the recognized danger of which both had been adequately warned. 


“A subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations held hearings in which it was testified 
that at the time of the attack the Naval Commander, Admiral Kimmel and _ the Army Com- 
mander, General Short, were not even on speaking terms. And the exhaustive investigations by 
the Commission appointed by the President and by the Joint Committee of the House and Sen- 
ate, showed that although both had been alerted over a period of weeks prior to the attack they 
did not confer on the matter at any time. 
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“Had they merely checked and compared the 
official messages received by each, they could not 
have failed to have taken precaution which 
would have rendered the attack futile and in all 
likelihood have prevented the Second World War 
and the situation in which we find ourselves 
today.” 


Could there be a more damaging accusation 
against two Americans than this charge against 
Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel (now tre- 
tired, who commanded the Pacific Fleet at the 
time of Pearl Harbor), and Lieutenant General 
Walter C. Short (now deceased, who commanded 
the army forces in Hawaii) ? 


More than sixteen years after the event, a power- 
ful member of the United States Congress, pub- 
licly and in his official capacity, accuses these two 
Americans with a dereliction of duty which cost 
not only the lives of 4,525 American servicemen 
at Pearl Harbor but the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of others who fell during World War 
II and even in Korea. 


Surely Kimmel and Short were court-martialed 
and punished for their misdeeds? 


No, Admiral Kimmel and General Short were 
never formally charged with any dereliction or 
misbehavior. They were “censured” and blamed 
for what happened at Pearl Harbor and relieved 
of command; but they were not even demoted or 
discharged from the armed services. They were 
both permitted to retire with rank. 


Why? 


lI: they had ever been formally charged and 
tried for the “dereliction” which they were ac- 
cused of, their defense would have shown them to 
be honorable and able American officers in no 
way censurable for what happened at Pearl Har- 
bor. Their defense would have shown that Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt (supported by his idolators in 
Congress, like Clarence Cannon) lied America 
into World War II (as Clare Booth Luce once 
said). 


0. June 3, 1958 Adminal Kimmel wrote Con- 
gressman Cannon: 


From your remarks I have learned for the first 
time the origin of the lie that General Short and 
I were not on speaking terms at the time of the 
attack. I would like very much to know the 
identity of the individual who gave this testimony 
before a subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee. 


In regard to the alleged lack of cooperation 
between General Short and me your statement 
is completely in error. We did consult together 
frequently. . .. The Naval Court of Inquiry .. . 
made an exhaustive investigation and reached 
the following conclusion: 


“Admiral Kimmel and Lieutenant General 
Short were personal friends. They met fre- 
quently, both socially and officially. Their rela- 
tions were cordial and cooperative in every 


.... 


With regard to the Japanese messages inter- 
cepted and decoded, exhaustive testimony before 
the Naval Court of Inquiry and the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee of Investigation shows that 
none of these decoded messages received after 
July 1941 were supplied to me and none were 
supplied to General Short. 


My book, Admiral Kimmel’s Story, contains a 
collection of documented facts which support 
this statement and give the text of important 
decoded intercepts which were withheld from me 
and from General Short. These decoded inter- 
cepts were in such detail that they made the 
Japanese intentions clear. Had they been sup- 
plied to the Hawaiian Commanders the result of 
the attack would have been far different, if in- 
deed the attack would ever have been made. 


I know of no other occasion in our military 
history where vital information was denied the 
commanders in the field. 


To make unfounded charges against me and 
General Short to support your argument is 
grossly unfair and a misrepresentation of facts. 
The success of the attack on Pearl Harbor was 
not the result of inter-service rivalries at Pearl 
Harbor. This success was caused by the deliber- 
ate failure of Washington to give the Command- 
ers in Hawaii the information available in 
Washington to which they were entitled. This 
information which was denied to the Hawaiian 
Commanders was supplied to the American Com- 
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manders in the Philippines and to the British. 


I request you insert this letter in the Congres- 
sional Record. 


_ Cannon ignored Admiral Kim- 
mel’s letter; but on June 12, 1958, Congressman 
Ralph Gwinn (Republican, New York) inserted 
Kimmel’s letter to Cannon in the Congressional 


Record. 


Cannon could not ignore this. Kimmel had 
proved that the testimony, which Cannon pre- 
sented as truth, was a lie. 


0. June 18, 1958, Cannon interrupted discus- 
sion on the floor of the house, rising to claim 
personal privilege because, 


“In the Congressional Record of last Thursday 
a letter is printed denying the veracity of certain 
statements which I had made in a speech on the 
floor . . . . He refers to the material which I gave 
on the floor as a lie.” 


Caen then made a long speech about Pearl 
Harbor, trying to show that the blame did rest on 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short rather than 
on Roosevelt and his cohorts in Washington. 


0. July 7, 1958, Admiral Kimmel answered 
Cannon with another letter: 


You have failed . . . to provide me with the 
name of the individual whom you quoted . . . as 
authority for your statement that General Short 
and I were not on speaking terms when the Jap- 
anese attacked Pearl Harbor. I know that to be 
wholly false and believe I am entitled to the 
name of the person so testifying; whether or not 
he testified under oath and his qualification. . . . 

Your remarks are a continuation of the frantic 
efforts of the Roosevelt Administration to divert 
attention from the failures in Washington and 
to place the blame for the catastrophe on the 
Commanders at Pearl Harbor. . . . 


For four years, from 1941 to 1945, the admin- 
istration supporters and gossip peddlers had a 
field day making statements which the wall of 
government war time secrecy prevented me from 
answering. .. . 


Admiral William H. Standley, USN, retired, a 
former Chief of Naval Operations and a member 
of the Roberts Commission . . . wrote: 


“(Admiral Kimmel) was permitted no counsel 
and had no right to ask questions or to cross 
examine witnesses as he would have had if he 
had been made a defendant. Thus both Short 
and Kimmel were denied all of the usual rights 
accorded to American citizens appearing before 
judicial proceedings as interested parties.” 


Even communists plotting the overthrow of 
our country are accorded far more legal safe- 


guards than were granted to me and General 
Short. ... 


LEGEND AND FACT 


The efforts of politicians like Clarence Cannon 
to distort the history of Pearl Harbor and Ameri- 
can involvement in World War II—to keep 
alive the false legend that Roosevelt and his 
cabal of war schemers were caught by surprise on 
December 7, 1941, when the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor — have been totally discredited by 
able scholars. 


The fact is that Roosevelt knew when and 
where the Japs would strike. He kept that infor- 
mation from our military commanders in Hawaii, 
because he knew that if Admiral Kimmel and 
General Short were alerted they would make 
preparation. If the Japs had known their attack 
was anticipated, they would not have made it. 
Roosevelt wanted them to attack American terri- 
tory, because that was the only way he could 
get America in the war. 


Roosevelt could not, of course, let the people 
know what he had done. He made a radio speech 
about the day of infamy, and selected one of his 
own political friends to “investigate” and place 
blame for our unpreparedness. The friend was 
the late Owen Roberts (then Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court). The “Roberts Commission” 
gave Admiral Kimmel and General Short no op- 
portunity to defend themselves. It exonerated 
Roosevelt and placed all blame on Kimmel and 
Short. Its findings were widely publicized, but 
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war time secrecy imposed by the armed forces 
prohibited Kimmel and Short from answering. 


THE INCREDIBLE STORY 


The Roberts Commission inquiry in 1941 was 
the first of eight “official investigations” of Pearl 
Harbor, but none has satisfied the questions of 
thoughtful citizens with no political axes to grind. 


How could Pearl Harbor have happened at a 
time when war was already raging in Europe and 
Asia, when Japan was engaged in a formal al- 
liance with Hitler, and when American relations 
with both Japan and Germany were so strained 
that everybody knew something terrible could 
happen any day? How was it possible for a great 
Japanese carrier task force to move three thous- 
and miles across the open sea and catch our Pa- 
cific fleet bottled up in Pearl Harbor; destroy it, 
and get away with practically no loss to the Japs? 
The truth has been told, not by the official in- 
vestigations, but by historians. 


Gince 1945, several scholarly books have been 
written by ‘revisionist’ historians — men who 
want to revise the official history in order to tell 
what they regard as truth about Pearl Harbor and 
our entry into World War II, because the “‘ofh- 
cial” history as told by Roosevelt historians is a 
false and distorted record designed to protect the 


reputation of Roosevelt and the political group 
he led. 


Two of the most recent, and most interesting 
such books, were written by men directly in- 
volved: Admiral Husband E. Kimmel and Ad- 
miral Robert A. Theobald, who commanded de- 
stroyers of the Pacific Fleet, under Kimmel, and 
was at Pearl Harbor on the day of the Japanese 
attack. 


ln April, 1953, Devin-Adair published Theo- 
bald’s book, The Final Secret of Pearl Harbor: 


The Washington Contribution To The Japanese 
Attack. 


Theobald’s thesis is that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
alone was responsible for the helplessness of the 
Pacific Fleet and the unpreparedness of Kimmel 
and Short; that Roosevelt had ample advance 
warning of the attack on Pearl Harbor; and that 
he refrained from alerting the Hawaiian com- 
manders, because he wanted Japan to make the 
attack. Theobald proves that thesis beyond any 
reasonable doubt. 


Witiiam F. Halsey, Fleet Admiral, U.S. Navy, 
wrote a foreword for Admiral Theobald’s book, 
saying: 

“At that time (December, 1941) I was one of 


the three senior commanders of the Pacific Fleet, 
under Admiral Kimmel... . 


“I have always considered Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short to be splendid officers who 
were thrown to the wolves as scapegoats for some- 
thing over which they had no control. They had 
to work with what they were given, both in equip- 
ment and information. They are outstanding 
military martyrs.” 


Namicat Kimmel’s book, published by Henry 


Regnery Company, 1955, is entitled: Admiral 
Kimmel’s Story. 


These comments by Admiral Kimmel give a 
fair sampling of the quality of the man: 


“When the information available in Washing- 
ton prior to the (Pearl Harbor) attack was finally 
disclosed to me long after, I was appalled. Noth- 
ing in my experience of nearly forty-two years 
service in the Navy had prepared me for the 
actions of the highest officials in our government 
which denied this vital information to the Pearl 
Harbor commanders. . . . 


“To utilize the Pacific Fleet and the Army 
forces at Pearl Harbor as a lure for a Japanese 
attack without advising the commander-in-chief 
of the fleet and the commander of the Army base 


at Hawaii is something I am wholly unable to 
comprehend. 


“While I am still able to do so, I feel that I 
must tell the story so that those who follow may 
fully realize the imperative necessity of furnish- 
ing the naval and military commanders at the 
front with full and clear information. Only in 
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this way can the future security of our country 
be preserved.” 


The truth, as ‘revisionist’ historians see it, is 
that it was pressure from Roosevelt which caused 
the British and French to declare war on Ger- 
many as a result of the Nazi invasion of Poland, 
September 1, 1939. Following that, the British 
and French put pressure on Roosevelt to help in 
the war that he had wanted them to fight. Roose- 
velt wanted to get into World War II but could 
not openly advocate such a course, because the 
American people were almost solidly opposed to 
our intervention in another European war. 


[. the campaign of 1940, Roosevelt, running 
for a third term, made political capital of this 
public sentiment by running on a peace platform. 
Again and again and again, Roosevelt told the 
people how he hated war and promised that 
America would not become involved in the 
European conflict. While making such speeches, 
he was doing everything possible to goad Ger- 
many into an attack on America so that we could 
become involved. 


Germany's acceptance of American violations 
of neutrality was a surprising feature of the 
European war, between June, 1940, and Decem- 
ber, 1941. American military intervention in 
Europe in World War I had proved decisive, and 
Hitler obviously was not courting a repetition in 
World War IL. 


White trying to goad Germany into open hos- 
tilities against us, Roosevelt was also putting 
pressure on Japan. 


One of the first things he did was to station the 
Pacific Fleet in Hawaii (in April, 1940). Admiral 
J. O. Richardson, then commander in chief of the 
fleet, protested, saying the fleet should be kept on 
the West Coast of the United States, because: 

(1) the ships were inadequately manned for 
war; 

(2) the Hawaiian area was too exposed for 
fleet training during the existing international 
tensions; 
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(3) the fleet defenses against air and subma- 
rine attacks were far below required standards 
of strength. 


vniats further weakened the Pacific Fleet 
at Pearl Harber in March, 1941, when he de- 
tached three battleships, one aircraft carrier, four 
light cruisers, and eighteen destroyers for duty in 
the Atlantic. Yet, he kept insisting that the fleet 
was out there to deter Japanese aggression. To 
Navy men who knew, it was apparent that Roose- 
velt had moved the fleet out from the West Coast, 
stationed it with inadequate defenses at Pearl 
Harbor, and depleted its strength, not to halt the 
Japanese, but to invite their attack. 


Admiral Richardson’s strong complaints cost 
him the command of the Pacific Fleet in January, 
1941. Admiral Kimmel was the man who replaced 
him. 


As early as 1940, United States experts had 
broken Japan’s highest security code (the “purple 
code”), and had even devised a machine called 
“the magic” for ciphering Japanese coded radio 
messages. 


Japan’s intense preparations for attack against 
the American fleet at Pearl Harbor became obvi- 
ous to the American government on September 
24, 1941, when we intercepted a Tokyo dispatch 
to the Japanese consulate in Hawaii, instructing 
him to keep the Japanese government continu- 
ously advised of all details concerning the Pacific 
fleet in Pearl Harbor. 


The Japanese consulate in Honolulu made regu- 
lar reports to Japan, giving the exact locations of 
carriers, battleships and cruisers at Pearl Harbor 
and detailing all naval movements in and out of 
that base. The American government, intercepting 
all of these reports, knew precisely what Japan 
was doing, but never gave any of this information 
to the army and navy commanders in Hawaii to 
let them know what grave danger their garrison 
was in. 


l. was obvious in Washington that a Japanese 
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attack on Pearl Harbor would come simultane- 
ously with the final breakdown of diplomatic 
negotiations between Japan and the United States. 


On November 26, 1941, Cordell Hull handed 
the Japanese ambassadors in Washington an ulti- 
matum which, Hull himself said, meant war. On 
the day that he gave the ultimatum he told the 
Secretaries of the Army and Navy that Japanese 
relations were now in their hands, that diplomacy 
had gone as far as it could go. 


On November 25, 1941, knowing that an ulti- 
matum was going to be given to Japan the next 
day and realizing that nothing but war would 
result from it, Roosevelt called a meeting of his 
top advisers — among them, Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War. 


Here, in part, is Stimson’s testimony as to what 
happened during that meeting. 


“Mr. Hull said that the Japanese were poised 
for the attack —that they might attack at any 
time. The President said that the Japanese were 
notorious for making an attack without warning 
and stated that we might be attacked — say, next 
Monday, for example. 


“One problem troubled us very much. If you 
know your enemy is going to strike you, it is 
usually unwise to wait until he gets the jump on 
you by taking the initiative. In spite of the risk 
involved, however, in letting the Japanese fire 
the first shot, we realized that in order to have 
the full support of the American people, it was 
desirable to make sure that the Japanese be the 
ones to do this so that there should remain no 
doubt in anyone’s mind as to who was the 
aggressor.” 


ictus diary for November 25, stated this 
problem succinctly in these words: 


“The question was how we could maneuver 
the Japanese into the position of firing the first 
shot without allowing too much danger to our- 
selves.” 


None of this information was given to our com- 
manders in Hawaii. 


0. the afternoon of Saturday, December 6, 
1941, a long, fourteen-part message from Tokyo 
to the Japanese embassy in Washington, started 
coming in. American monitors were receiving it 
and deciphering it as it was delivered. 


The message advised the Japanese ambassadors 
in Washington that the fourteenth part of this 
message would not be transmitted from Tokyo 
until Sunday morning, December 7, and that it 
should not be delivered to the American govern- 
ment until exactly one P.M., Washington time, on 
Sunday. This obviously meant that the Japs were 
planning a strike against American territory at 
1:00 P.M., Washington time, on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. That happens to be 7:00 A.M., Hono- 
lulu time. 


The first thirteen parts of this Japanese secret 
message were received, deciphered, and distribu- 
ted among American officials by 9:00 P.M., Satur- 
day, December 6. Washington officialdom knew 
that war was coming to the United States the next 
day. 


The next morning, the day of the attack, Ad- 
miral Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, got to his 
office around nine o'clock, but General Marshall 
didn’t show up until after eleven. 


Years later, when questioned by a congressional 
committee as to where he was on that fateful 
Sunday morning, General Marshall was evasive 
and uncertain. It was later established that on 
Sunday morning, knowing that his nation was 
going to be attacked that day, George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army, held 
himself incommunicado all morning while taking 
a horseback ride through the Virginia countryside. 


When Marshall did arrive at his office that 
Sunday morning, the final message from the Jap- 
anese had been received and decoded; and it was 
apparent that a Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
would be made within a matter of hours. Time 
had practically run out on the ill-fated garrison 
in Hawaii. But even then, as late as 11:30 a.m. in 
Washington, a telephone call to Hawaii would 
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have alerted the commanders there that an attack 
was coming. 


The call was not made. General Marshall finally 
sent a message to the army commander in Hawaii, 
but he did not send it by telephone or by army, 
navy, or FBI radio in such a way that it would 
reach Hawaii immediately. He sent it by commer- 
cial telegraph. It was delivered to the commander 
in Hawaii several hours after the Japanese attack 
had come and gone. 


By the time we were able to recuperate from 
the losses at Pearl Harbor, the Japs were so well 
entrenched throughout the Pacific area that dis- 
lodging them necessitated the most prolonged, 
savage, and bloody war that American soldiers 
ever had to endure. 


THE ROOSEVELT MASSACRE 


When the above story of Pearl Harbor was 
published in this Report last year, and broadcast 
on radio-tv, we received an astonishing mail from 
officers and men who were serving under Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short on December 7, 1941 
To a man, they agreed that this is the real history 
of Pearl Habor. 


One of the letters — from a high-ranking naval 
officer who had worked closely with Admiral 
Kimmel — was so touching and convincing that 
I forwarded it to Admiral Kimmel. 


I. a letter to me, Admiral Kimmel said: 


“Thank you very much for sending me. . 
(his) letter. The sentiments he expresses give me 
much satisfaction, though I am not surprised. 


“I have never felt it necessary to explain my 
actions to any officer or enlisted man who served 
with me at Pearl Harbor. The letters I have re- 
ceived confirm my belief that their faith in me 
has never wavered. They have known for many 
years exactly where responsibility for the catas- 


trophe rests. One has gone so far as to refer to it 
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as, “The Roosevelt Massacre’. 


THE GREATEST GENERAL 


[. late 1959, Doubleday & Company published 
Triumph in the West by Arthur Bryant. This is 
the second volume of a history of World War II, 
based on the Diaries of Field-Marshal Lord Alan- 
brooke, Chief of the British Imperial General 
Staff. 


On November 18, 1945, Lord Alanbrooke met 
General Douglas MacArthur in Tokyo. Here are 
passages from Alanbrooke’s Diaries on his im- 
pression of MacArthur (pages 386-391) : 


“As we landed MacArthur came forward and 
I had my first meeting with him. He lived well 
up to all my expectations and gives one at once 
the feeling of a big man.... 


“I had a long and interesting talk with Mac- 
Arthur. ... 


“He became most interesting about the Rus- 
sians. According to him they were at present 
interested in converting Manchuria, and Korea 
if possible, into Communist States with some 
form of allegiance to the Soviet Union, as has 
already been done to Mongolia. He felt certain 
that they would also attempt to convert Japan 
into a similar subject country so as to be able to 
use Japanese manpower at a later date for opera- 
tions in the Pacific. 


“He considered the Russians a greater menace 
than the Nazis had ever been — complete barba- 
rians — as exemplified by one commander who 
had issued orders that every woman, between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty, was to be raped twice 
by Russian soldiery as an example of the super- 
iority of the Russian race. MacArthur considers 
that they should be met by force, if necessary, 
and not by conciliatory methods which would 
only be interpreted as weakness by the Russians. 
He is not at all happy about the situation; his 
own force is only about one third of its original 
strength, whilst there is no diminution in the 
Russian strength. .. . 


“I had kept a very careful watch on MacAr- 
thur’s strategy in the Pacific, and the more I saw 
of it the more impressed had I become. The 
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masterly way in which he had jumped from point 
to point leaving masses of Japs to decay behind 
him had filled me with admiration, whereas any 
ordinary general might have eaten up penny 
packets of Japs till he had such indigestion that 
he could proceed no farther. The points he se- 
lected for his jumps were always those best suited 
for the efficient use of the three Services. In addi- 
tion I had heard a great deal about MacArthur 
from our excellent liaison officers, Lumsden and 
Gairdner. 


“From everything I saw of him that day he 
confirmed the admiration I already had. A very 
striking personality, with perhaps a tinge of the 
actor, but any failing in this direction was cer- 
tainly not offensive. On the contrary, he assumed 
the attitude of the ‘grand seigneur’ and did so 
with great dignity... . 


“When I thanked him for all his hospitality and 
great kindness and told him how much I had en- 
joyed meeting him, he said that it was he who was 
grateful for my visit which he had greatly appre- 
ciated, especially as it was the first time during 
the war that he had ever been visited by any of 
the Chiefs of Staff. I am certain he was referring 
to the fact that the American Chiefs of Staff had 
not visited him. 


“I came away with the impression that he is a 
very big man and the biggest general I have yet 
seen during this war. He is head and shoulders 
bigger than Marshall, and if he had been in the 
latter’s place during the last four years, I feel 
certain that my task in the Combined Chiefs of 


Staff would have been far easier. 


“MacArthur was the greatest general and best 
strategist that the war produced. He certainly 
outshone Marshall, Eisenhower and all other 
American and British generals. . . . 


“After his liberation from Corregidor Mac- 
Arthur showed considerable political ability in 
the handling of the Australian Prime Minister, 
Curtin, and the Australians themselves. He 
rapidly gained their confidence in the organiza- 
tion of Australia as a base for operations in the 
Pacific. He directed the employment of Austral- 
ian forces in the early days, and before adequate 
American forces were available, in the overland 
operations through New Guinea. Subsequently 
with masterly genius he proceeded to leapfrog 
his way up to the Philippines. 


“In all these operations I never felt he had the 
full support of the American Chiefs of Staff. . . . 
I never felt that Marshall had any great affection 
for MacArthur... . 


“He has been accused of taking actions without 
previous political approval, but he had been un- 
able to obtain the political policy and the guid- 
ance he had sought. To my mind a general who 
is not prepared to assume some responsibility on 
his own, when unable to obtain political direc- 
tion, is of little value. 


“I am convinced that, with the lapse of years 
and as the war can be viewed in better perspec- 
tive, it will be agreed that the strategic ability 
shown by MacArthur was in a class of its own.” 


WHO IS DAN SMOOT? 
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